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It may safely be advanced, that on leaving the
mother-country the emigrants had in general no
notion of superiority over one another. The happy
and the powerful do not go into exile, and there are
no surer guarantees of equality among men than
poverty and misfortune. It happened, however, on
several occasions, that persons of rank were driven to
America by political and religious quarrels. Laws
were made to establish a gradation of ranks ; but it
was soon found that the soil of America was opposed
to a territorial aristocracy. To bring that refractory
land into cultivation, the constant and interested
exertions of the owner himself were necessary ; and
when the ground was prepared, its produce was found
to be insufficient to enrich a master and a farmer at
the same time. The land was then naturally broken
up into small portions, which the proprietor cultivated
for himself. Land is the basis of an aristocracy, which
clings to the soil that supports it ; for it is not by
privileges alone, nor by birth, but by landed property _
handed down from generation to generation, that an
aristocracy is constituted. A nation may present
immense fortunes and extreme wretchedness, but
unless those fortunes are territorial there is no
aristocracy, but simply the class of the rich and that
of the poor.
All the British colonies had then a great degree of
similarity at the epoch of their settlement. All of
them, from their first beginning, seemed destined to
witness the growth, not of the aristocratic liberty
of their mother-country, but of that freedom of the
middle and lower orders of which the history of the
world had as yet furnished no complete 'example.
In this general uniformity several striking differ-
ences were however discernible, which it is necessary
to point out. Two branches may be distinguished